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Polite and barbarous, trembling stood, amazed. 

Confounded, terrified ; and thought vast thoughts 

Of ruin, boundlessness, omnipotence, 

Infinitude, eternity ; and thought, 

And wondered still, and grasped, and grasped, and grasped 

Again — beyond her reach exerting all 

The soul to take thy great idea in. 

To comprehend incomprehensible ; 

And wondered more, and felt their littleness. 

Self-purifying, unpolluted sea ! 

Lover unchangeable ! thy faithfiil breast 

For ever heaving to the lovely moon, 

That like a shy and holy virgin, robed 

In saintiy white, walked nightly in the heavens. 

And to thy everlasting serenade 

Gave gracious audience ; nor was wooed in vain. 

That morning, thou, that slumbered not before. 

Nor slept, great Ocean ! laid thy waves to rest. 

And hushed thy mighty minstrelsy. No breath 

Thy deep composure stirred, no fin, no oar ; 

Like beauty newly dead, so calm, so still. 

So lovely, thou, beneath the light that fell 

From angel-chariots sentineled on high. 

Reposed, and listened, and saw thy living change, 

Thy dead arise.' pp. 195—197. 



Art. V. — 1 . Proceedings and Fourteenth Annual Report of 
the Board of Managers of the Baptist General Convention, 
at their meeting held in JYew York, April, 1828. 
2. A Discourse on the Occasion of Forming the African 
Mission School Society, delivered in Christ Church in 
Hartford, Conn, on Sunday Evening, Aug. 10, 1828. By 
J. M. Wainwrigh*, T>. D., Rector of Grace Church, 
New York. Hartford, 1828. 

We have perused these publications with the interest that 
belongs to the cause of missions, and missionary achievement. 
And we make use of the occasion to call the attention of our 
readers to a subject of increased, and. increasing importance, 
to a large and respectable portion of the community ; we al- 
lude to the efforts which have been made for the spread of 
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knowledge and Christianity, among the native tribes within our 
own territorial boundaries. 

More than three hundred years have now elapsed since 
Columbus first set foot upon the little island of Guanahani, in the 
New World. And the great moral problem which then began 
to be discussed, the civilization and conversion of the natives, 
though materials have been accumulating for its sokjtjon, cannot 
be said to have been satisfactorily solved. It is still questiona- 
ble whether tribes thus situated can be brought within the pale 
of civilized and Christian communities by any other means 
than those, which, operating through the silent and impercepti- 
ble influence of general example, continued through long peri- 
ods of time, converted the rude and warlike hordes of North- 
ern Europe, into statesmen, scholars, and divines. That the 
well directed eflforts of zealous individuals and societies to erad- 
icate error and implant truth (had we evidence that any analo- 
gous efforts were made in their case) would have accelerated 
their emancipation from the bonds of ignorance and supersti- 
tion, cannot admit of a doubt. And there can be as littie 
question of the policy and effects of sending men of education 
and practical wisdom, to teach our own wandering' and barbarous 
tribes. 

Arguments to enforce the expediency of the measure must 
be worse than useless, since it is acknowledged by the enlight- 
ened of all nations. It has always appeared to us, that 
the whole question remaining in relation to missionary enter- 
prise, is one which respects the mode of operation, the time 
and place, condition and circumstances of the tribe, the effi- 
ciency of the means and their application, and those numerous 
points of administration and discipline, which present them- 
selves at the outset, and attend every stage of the undertaking. 
And that these particulars are much more difficult in the ad- 
justment, than is generally supposed, may be inferred from the 
length of time, and the amount of means and labor, devoted 
to the object, compared with the known practical results. 

To every unprejudiced observer, the tribes that still exist, 
as tribes, within the forests of North America, seem as far 
from appreciating the advantages of European manners and 
customs, maxims and morals, and certainly as far from ac- 
knowledging the importance of the Christian dispensation, as 
were the haughty and spirited cotemporaries of Powhatan, or 
Miantonomoh. We speak in general terms, and without any 
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intention to conceal partial instances of better success, wherever 
they have existed, or may still exist. 

These people still retain their primitive theology, a belief in 
one, great, over-ruling Being, who is, in some of the languages, 
styled Universal Father, and in others. Great Spirit, Master of 
Life, Creator or Maker ; and in a counteracting Spirit, who 
concentrates in himself the powers and dispositions of an ene- 
my of the human race, and is hence denominated Bad Spirit. 
Subordinate spirits are supposed to exist ; and there is a general 
belief that all classes of spirits may be propitiated by sacrifices, 
such as the fumes of tobacco, or a portion of food cast into the 
fire. Bits of scarlet cloth, or other esteemed articles, and 
sometimes a dog hung upon a pole near the dwelling, are also 
among the number of propitiatory offerings. Magic and sorcery 
are extensively believed in ; and their whole system of medicine 
(apart from the surgical art) is little more than a system of magic, 
operating through certain visible signs, which are endowed with 
the property of causing or curing diseases, mental and physical. 

The habits of the hunter and warrior are undoubtedly ad- 
verse to the acquisition of book-knowledge, though not particu- 
larly so to the introduction of verbal Christianity, and its rites. 
For, roam as far as he will, the Indian returns periodically to his 
village, and has his particular and appropriate seasons of feasting 
and fasting, and, so to speak, religious observances. And Chris- 
tian duties and discipline, could he be persuaded that they would 
be equally propitious to the fortunes of his life, might be observed 
effectually during these periodical intermissions from the chase. 

With opinions and customs thus open to the advance of mis- 
sionary reasoning, and withal a strong bias to penitential feel- 
ing, it is matter of surprise that the labors heretofore employ- 
ed, have produced effects so disffroportionate. We propose 
briefly to advert to the origin and progress of these labors, 
among our own tribes, in which the French, the Enghsh, and 
the Americans h^ve each participated. And it may be safely 
said, that diey came to the task without having derived any aid 
from the course pursued by their predecessors in this interest- 
ing work in Spanish America. 

Wherever the Spanish power manifested itself, among the 
native inhabitants, a rapid declension of numbers and a state 
of absolute servitude ensued. The rapacity of gain quenched 
all the noble aspirations of the soul, and cruelty and misery 
kept an equal pace with conquest and discovery. Cortez in 
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Mexico, and Pizarro in Peru, afforded only preeminent exam- 
ples of a reckless spirit of avarice, which were followed by 
hundreds of inferior actors in the great drama. 

As respects the conversion of the new found tribes to Chris- 
tianity, whatever may have been felt and desired by certain 
noble-minded Spaniards from the era of Columbus and Las 
Casas, it was a secondary object with those entrusted with the 
administration of affairs, and, like all secondary objects, was 
often liable to be lost sight of altogether. Those whom the 
sword spared, were doomed to the mine, or the plantation. 
And such as were attracted to the altar found themselves in a 
situation, in which they must address thanks to their bitter op- 
pressors, and supplicate the divine mercy in th«ir favor. That 
rapid conversions did not take place, under such circumstances, 
is not surprising. That any accessions should have been made 
to a church sanctioning such injustice, is rather to be wondered 
at. Great success was, however, reported by the Catholic 
priesthood. What this success would have amounted to, had 
the tests of a Protestant conversion been required of their cate- 
chumens, is very doubtful. 

But an easier task was set before them. When they had 
been taught to make the sign of the cross, to kiss the crucifix, 
and to kneel before the shrine of the Virgin, or some tutelary 
saint, three essential points of the conversion were accomplished. 
The history of the Spanish missions affords full testimony, that 
the baptized natives were allowed to enter the chapel with their 
drums and rattles, and dance round the altar after the manner 
practised by their ancestors, and the same which may be ob- 
served among the North American Indians at the present day, 
in their wabcnos, and other national or mystic dances. But 
what beneficial effect was produced upon their minds and 
hearts, by these external observances, is not very clear. 

Whether the profession of a religion thus easy in its requisi- 
tions, led to the reported triumphs of the Catholic missionaries 
of New France, or whether their Algonquin and Huron converts 
had, in reality, taken up a new faith, cannot now be satisfactorily 
determined. But there is too much reason to believe that the 
good fathers, in their overweening zeal, went at least half way 
to accommodate themselves to the existing institutions and man- 
ners of the Indians. A Jesuit skilled in the doctrines of next 
power and probable opinion, as illustrated by Pascal,* could 

* Provincial Letters. 
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not long hesitate in suggesting conscientious expedients to re- 
concile Indian idolatry and superstition with the profession of 
Christianity. And the miracles ascribed to the Iroquois Virgin 
' La Bonne Catherine,' as detailed by Cholence and Charlevoix 
in the Lettres Edijiantes, are sufficient to show, to what means 
they were willing to resort, to increase the number or settle 
the faith of their nominal converts. 

That zeal, and devotion, and perseverance, such as the Jesuit 
missionaries evinced, were attended with some useful fruits, is 
undoubted. But while they were enforcing the observance of 
the decalogue, and the ceremonies of the Romish ritual, their 
countrymen, who traversed the Indian country in pursuit of the 
fur trade, were setting the example of unrestrained licentious- 
ness. Example became more powe'rful than precept, and they, 
who were not able to restrain their own countrymen, had not 
much chance of putting a moral curb upon lawless warriors 
and hunters. Hence the severe remark of Denonville, ' Those 
with whom we mingle do not become French, but our people 
become Indians.' 

Kind and indulgent they were to the Indians, palliating their 
faults, and observing, themselves, many of their ceremonies. 
And up to this hour, there are no people in America, who pay 
the same degree of respect and deference to Indian customs 
as the Canadian French. And hence it cannot excite surprise 
that the Indians should revert with a fond remembrance to the 
period pf French domination. Whatever effects certain theo- 
rists may impute to climate, the French character for courtesy 
seems not to have deteriorated in the frigid latitudes of the 
Canadas. 

' They please, are pleased ; they give to get esteem ; 
Till seeming blest, they grow to what Uiey seem.' 

But we shall not stop to trace the course of the Jesuit mis- 
sions in this division of the continent, contenting ourselves with 
the remark, that among most of the tribes with whom they la- 
bored and suffered a century ago, few traces beyond the bare 
tradition of the fact, remain to attest the piety and perseverance 
with which they devoted themselves to the work. 

A hundred and twenty-eight years after the discovery of 
America, the Mayflower landed her adventurous band of Pil- 
grims on the bleak, snow-clad rock of Plymouth, two months 
later in the season than Columbus had touched at the Lucayos, 
and in a latitude of comparative inclemency. They were re- 
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ceived in a friendly manner by the natives, and their earliest 
efforts were directed to acquire and perpetuate a friendship, 
upon which their existence for many years depended. And 
considering the numerous points of collision that must natural- 
ly have arisen between two races of men, so diverse in their 
manners, and thus suddenly brought into close contact, it is 
evidence of capacity for self-government on the part of the 
Pilgrim fathers, that, for more than half a century after their 
landing, their good understanding with the natives was not 
interrupted by any act of general hostility. It was the policy 
of those early times, whenever cause of complaint arose, to 
setde it by prompt negotiation, and above all, to prevent any 
combination for purposes of hostility among the various tribes. 

The war with the Pequots under Metacam, commonly cal- 
led Philip, broke out in 1676, and continued three years. 
The defeat and death of this chieftain gave the first effectual 
blow to the Indian power in New England. During the latter 
part of this contest, hostilities also broke out with the Nar- 
ragansets, their former allies, who had refused to join Philip 
at the commencement. A tribe which, at the era of the land- 
ing, could muster five thousand warriors, was still a formidable 
enemy ; but by delaying to take up the hatchet till the Pequots 
had been crushed, the Narragansets entered single-handed 
upon a war, for which the colonists were prepared. Had they 
supported Philip, says Hubbard, ' it would, according to the 
eye of reason, have been very difficult, if possible, for the 
English to have saved any of their inland plantations from being 
utterly destroyed.' 

After some partial successes, the Narragansets were attack- 
ed in their favorite position, and defeated with a loss of seven 
hundred warriors, besides three hundred who died afterwards 
of their wounds, without estimating their families.* They con- 
tinued to wage a desultory warfare, however, till the capture of 
their chief Canonchet, who was carried to Stonington, and shot 
by two young chiefs of the Mohegan and Pequot tribes. 
From this period we may date the preponderance of power on 
the side of the Colonists. It is not necessary for our purpose, 
further to notice the events of this, and the subsequent wars, 
which, although they continued to retard the New England 
settlements, no longer put their existence in jeopardy. 

* Mather's Magnalia. 
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About nine years of peace (but not of security) after the 
Pequot and Narraganset wars, wtere succeeded by ten of 
open hostility, bringing down the time within two years of the 
close of the seventeenth century. In 1702 hostilities were re- 
sumed, and notwithstanding the peace of Utrecht of 1713, by 
virtue of which they should have ceased, they were not termi- 
nated till 1725, the close of the Old French war, so called. 
In 1744 open hostilities again broke out, and scenes of plun- 
der and scalping were renewed upon the frontiers, and contin- 
ued with more or less activity till the peace of 1763, by which 
the Canadas were ceded to the British crown. Twelve years of 
feverish peace terminated in the war of the American revolution, 
and this being conducted by the British authorities of Canada 
with the virulence of a family quarrel, in which all the right was 
assumed to lie on the side of the parent, Indian hostility re- 
ceived a new impetus; and more murders and burnings and 
scalpings were crowded into the short space of seven years, 
which preceded the definitive peace of 1783, than were prob- 
ably known within double that time, during any prior era since 
the settlement of the country. 

It thus appears that during the century that elapsed from 
the beginning of the general and final Pequot war of 1 676, to 
the declaration of American Independence, the Colonists had 
not only been able to defend themselves from the almost unin- 
terrupted attacks of the natives, but had so far increased in 
numbers and resources as to risk a contest with the parent 
state. During all this time, the feelings created by a state of 
hostility, the wants and cares of new setdements, and their 
straitened means, were not favorable to missionary efforts. Yet 
it was during these early times that Mayhew preached, and 
Eliot translated the Bible ; and there appears to have been 
but little intermission, at least from 1630, in the labors of pious 
and benevolent individuals to better and reclaim their aborigi- 
nal neighbors. 

In 1643 Roger Williams published in London his ' Key to 
the Language of America,' the result of his observation among the 
Indian tribes ' wherever English dwell, about two hundred miles 
between the French and Dutch Plantations.' This is probably 
the earliest tract upon the New England languages extant, 
and is a curious and valuable document to the philologist. 
But it seems to have been regarded by the author in no other 
light than as affording the means of converting the tribes by 
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whom this language was spoken. His vocabulary of words 
and phrases, which is clearly of the Algonquin type, was col- 
lected chiefly among the Narragansets, with probably some 
intermixture of Pequot and Mohegan. ' There is a mixture 
of thb language,' he ojjserves, 'north and south from the 
place of my abode [Providence] about six hundred miles ; 
yet within two hundred, aforementioned, their dialects do ex- 
ceedingly differ ; yet not so, but, within that compass, a man 
may by this help converse with thousands of natives all over 
the country. And by such converse it may please the Father 
of mercies to spread civility, and, in his own most holy 
season, Christianity ; for one candle will light ten thousand, 
and it may please God to bless a little leaven to season thp 
mighty lump of those peoples and territories.' 

He found them tractable, of ready apprehension, kind and 
hospitable ; believing in a Great Spirit, and other subordinate 
spirits, and that the souls of men and women, after death, would 
go to the Southwest ; to which quarter their traditions pointed 
as the source whence they derived their corn, and whence all 
their temporal blessings emanated. The account he has pre- 
served of their manners and customs, opinions and observances, 
is suiEcient to show, how very little change a hundred and 
eighty-five years have effected in the manners, opinions, and 
ceremonies, and even in the condition, of the remaining tribes 
of this stock. So strong is this resemblance, that, striking out 
names and dates, entire pages of his descriptions, and (with 
slight changes) of his examples of the language, might be 
transferred to the affiliated tribes, who, at this day, occupy the 
borders of the upper lakes' and the sources of the Mississippi. 

As respects what he terms ' that great point of their conver- 
sion, so much to be longed for, and by all New English so 
much pretended, and I hope in truth,' he speaks with a degree 
of caution suited to inspire respect for his judgment and ve- 
racity. 'For myself, I have uprightly labored to suit my 
endeavors to my pretences ; and of later times (out of a desire 
to attain their language) I have run through varieties of inter- 
courses with them, day and night, summer and winter, by land 
and sea. Many solemn discourses I have had with all sorts 
of nations of them, from one end of the country to the other.' 
' I know there is no small preparation in the hearts of multi- 
tudes of them. I know their many solemn confessions to my- 
self, and one to another, of their lost, wandering condition. I 

VOL. XXVIII. — yo. 63. 46 
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know strong convictions upon the consciences of many of 
them, and their desires uttered that way. I know not with 
how little knowledge and grace of Christ, the Lord may save, 
' and thereiore neither will despair, nor report much.' 

It is much to be regretted that all writers of the seventeenth 
century, Protestant as well as Catholic, have not evinced equal 
caution and discrimination in their reports and descriptions of 
the apparent conversions among the native tribes, and their sup- 
posed avidity to embrace, at once, the doctrines of Christianity 
and the practices of civilization. It should be borne in mind, 
that these passages were written at a time when (as Roger 
Williams remarks) the following questions were in the mouths 
of all men ; ' What Indians have been converted ? What have 
the English done in those parts ? What hopes of the Indians 
receiving the knowledge of Christ ? ' and when ' an edge' had 
been put to the question ' from the boasts of the Jesuits in 
Canada and Maryland, and especially from the wonderful con- 
aversions made by the Spanish and Portugals in the West 
Indies.' 

Eliot's translation of the Bible into the Natick dialect was print- 
ed at Cambridge (Massachuetts) iti 1663, and was subsequent- 
ly reprinted at the same place in 1685. He appears to have 
been fifteen years employed on the work, including the previ- 
ous acquisition of -the language. He began to preach about 
1 646, and five years afterwards the first church of ' Praying 
Indians' was established at Natick. About this time other 
churches were gathered together from various tribes. And we 
find, a few years afterwards, the names of Cotton, Gookin, 
Thatcher, and others, mentioned by Mather, as persons active- 
ly engaged in the work of converting the Indians ; besides the 
Mayhews, father and sons, the former of whom had in fact 
commenced preaching at Martha's Vineyard, some years be- 
fore the establishment of the congregation at Natick. 

Commissioners sent out by the king in 1665, who were en- 
joined, among other duties, ' to make due inquiry what pro- 
gress had been made towards the foundation and maintenance 
of any college, or schools for the education of youth and the 
conversion of Infidels,' reported, as Hutchinson states, 'that 
there was at Cambridge a small fabric of brick for 'the use of 
the Indians, built by the corporation in England, in which 
there were then eight Indian scholars, one of whom had been 
admitted into college ; that there were six towns of Indians in 
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the jurisdiction, professing the Christian religion, and that they 
had schools to teach the youth to read and write, and persons 
appointed to instruct them in civility and religion.' * 

In 1675 Sausaman, a Pequot, who had been educated 
for the ministry, was assassinated on a mission to his native 
tribe, not so much, it would seem, on account of his doctrines 
and reproofs, which were, however, unpalatable to Philip 
and his coadjutors, as from the belief that he acted the part of 
a spy. 

In a letter from Dr Increase Mather to Professor Leusden 
at Utrecht, in 1687, he states that there were then ' six church- 
es of baptized Indians in New England, and eighteen assem- 
blies of catechumens professing the name of Christ ; ' that 
there were four English ministers who preached the gospel in 
the Indian tongue, and ' four and twenty ' native preachers. f 

Dr Dwight, in referring to this period of active missionary 
labor among the Indians, states, on the authority of Gookin, 
that there were in Massachusetts colony 1100 praying Indians, 
in Plymouth colony nearly 6000, in Martha's Vineyard and 
Nantucket about 1500, and in Connecticut a sufficient number 
to bring the sum total ' not far from ten thousand.' f 

In later times, extending through the remainder of the seven- 
teenth and the long and fearful wars of the eighteenth century, 
strenuous efforts continued to be made, by the inhabitants of Old, 
as well as New England, for improving the condition of the In- 
dians. And the writers of those times have left copious and 
minute accounts of these efforts, and the various success which 
attended them. The formation of separate societies, by royal 
charter, in England and Scotland in 1701 and 1709, having 
this object in view ; the preaching of Sergeant and Brainerd ; 
and the arduous exertions of Dr Wheelock, which resulted in 
the establishment of Dartmouth College, primarily with a view 
to the education of Indian youth, — are sufficient to show, that 
the obligations of our forefathers to reclaim and enlighten the 
wandering sons of the forest, were fully felt and acknow- 
ledged. Nor was the defeat of their efforts in one quarter, 
sufficient to deter them from making the attempt in another. 
They evinced in this, as in other concerns, a resolution, and a 
patient and careful adaptation of means to ends, which have 

* History of Massachusetts. f Magnalia. 
} Travels in New England, Vol. iii, p. 87. 
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stamped a practical character upon their times. Nor should 
we doubt the contemporary evidence which has survived in 
print, that much good was effected, and much evil prevented. 
Making every allowance for exaggeration and overwrought 
zeal, it is hardly to be questioned, that some of the reported 
conversions were real, and that Indian converts died in the 
hope of a happy resurrection through the faith of the gospel. 
The establishment of schools and churches, the dissemination 
of the precepts of a pure religion, and the examples of piety, 
order, and religious sobriety set them by numerous gifted 
individuals, aided by the severe exterior of ' puritanical morals 
in the whole people, must have inspired many a contrite and 
heart-broken warrior with Christian sentiments and feelings. 

Of this triumph of the American church, ecclesiastics have 
written, and poets have sung. Even so late as 1810, the fol- 
lowing lines were deemed a fair inference from an inspection 
of the missionary authors. 

' Where roll Ohio's streams, Missouri's floods, 

Beneath the umbrage of eternal woods, 

The Red Man roved, a hunter-warrior wild ; 

On him the everlasting gospel smiled, 

His heart was awed, confounded, pierced, subdued. 

Divinely melted, moulded, and renewed ; 

The bold, base savage, nature's harshest clod, 

Rose from the dust the image of his God.' 

But, apart from the transient and partial triumphs of the 
period, what permanent and general benefits have resulted to 
the Indian population of America, from these pious and benev- 
olent exertions ? Fame is still pursued as the acme of earthly 
felicity, and vengeance remains a settled prerogative of indi- 
vidual prowess. Where are the children of the eighty thou- 
sand souls* who inhabited the territory of New England alone, 
on the landing of the Pilgrims ? Most of them were numbered 
with their fathers, before the close of the seventeenth century. 
A few still survive upon small and solitary reservations of 
their ancient patrimony,f like those rays of the sun which lin- 
ger behind, after the setting orb has sunk beneath the horizon. 



* Gookin. 

t According to a schedule attached to Mr Monroe's Message, in 
1825, on the state of the Indians, 2526 Indians live in 11 villages or 
reservations, in the states of Maine, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. 
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The physical supremacy of the wasted tribes is past away, 
no more to be renewed. Whether it be possible to fulfil the 
wishes of philanthropy for the miserable remnant, by shedding 
moral and spiritual illumination upon their minds and hearts, is 
a point of more uncertainty. 

And the questions which have been so often asked, during 
the last two centuries, still recur, with a force in some measure 
proportioned to our extended population and increased means. 
What steps can be taken to avert the fate which menaces the 
extinction of our aboriginal population ? What measures are 
best adapted to improve their condition ? What well grounded 
hopes of their being made partakers of the Christian dispensa- 
tion ? And we confess these questions do not admit of a ready 
solution. It is much easier to declare what has been done, or 
attempted to be done, than to pronounce, with any degree of 
certainty, what ought to be done, to secure these important ends. 
The renewed experiments which are now making upon our 
frontiers to introduce schools and churches, and teach the na- 
tives husbandry and the mechanic arts, as they are made upon 
a more extended scale and with increased means, promise 
greater success than those of any former period. The age is 
peculiarly favorable to efforts of this kind. A noble spirit of 
philanthropy is awake. Missionaries and teachers are piercing 
the deepest recesses of our western forests; and missionary 
houses are rising to cheer and illuminate wastes, where pagan- 
ism and idolatry have held undisputed sway for centuries. It 
is a totally new feature in the capacity of the Indian mind, that 
diie of the tribes has invented a system of alphabetical notation, 
and set up a printing press. On the final success of these exer- 
tions, it would be premature to decide, and we shall therefore, 
in the words of Roger Williams, ' neither despair, nor report 
much.' 

The difficulties attending the task, as stated by Brainerd,* 
whose success entitled him to speak with some authority, may 
be reduced to the following heads, preserving his order of ar- 
rangement. 

1. The influence of had example set the natives by the 
white population in their immediate neighborhood. In specify- 
ing instances under this head, he takes no notice of the im- 

* Edwards's Life of Brainerd, published by the Society in Scotland 
for propagating Christian Knowledge. Lond. 1818. See Appendix, 
p. 498. 
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moderate use of ardent spirits, which has become so formida- 
ble an obstacle at the present day ; although it is evident, from 
his journal, that this use prevailed to an alarming extent. 

2. Their strong attachment ' to the customs, traditions, and 
fabulous notions of their fathers' ; which lead them, among 
other absurdities, to believe, ' that it was not the same God 
made them, who made the white people.' He also attaches 
much importance to the pernicious influence of Wabenos and 
Jossakeeds, or what he denominates ' powwows,' who are sup- 
posed to have the power of enchanting, or poisoning, &;c. 

3. Their erratic and dispersed state, inducing habits which 
are unfavorable to stated preaching, and leading to long inter- 
vals of time, during which they roam the forests without re- 
straints of any kind. 

To counteract these influences, and to displace savage modes 
of acting and thinking by the knowledge of letters and religion, 
is the task, the more than Herculean task, set before us. We 
cannot command greater piety or devotion than were directed 
to the object in the last century. But we may hope to com- 
mand as great, with means and opportunities more auspicious. 
And it would ill become us, under any circumstances, to be 
cgiSt down. That charity, which ' hopeth all things,' that faith, 
which ' can remove mountains,' may bring about ends, which 
appear both difficult and distant. 

For ourselves, we are free to declare, that we have no faith 
in the preaching to adult Indians, while they remain hunters 
and warriors. Consequently we deem any measures of remov- 
al, or future location, which are fitted to perpetuate their pres- 
eiit habits, as hostile to the object. Any changes which it may 
be in our power to efiect in the condition of Indian society, 
must be of slow growth, and to ensure permanency they must 
be general. Half a dozen educated Indians, placed among 
six or eight hundred in a rude state, will be much more likely, 
upon the ordinary scale of probabilities, to retrograde into bar- 
barism, than to exalt and reclaim their countrymen. And we 
think the experiments which have been made from the respec- 
tive eras of Eliot and Wheelock are in favor of the former re-! 
suit. It is not often that native chieftains possessing the influ- 
ence of a Philip or a Pontiac, can be expected to appear ; and 
when they do, experience teaches us, that their talents will be 
exerted rather to preserve and renovate the warlike habits and 
traditionary rites of their people, than to induce them to listen 
to the schoolmaster and preacher. 
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It is not so easy to transform the habits and manners of a' 
whole people, as certaih theorists may imagine. And of all 
people ' under the sun,' our North American tribes seem most 
firmly attached to practices and opinions, which constitute the 
distinctive traits of their character. They hate the very idea 
of labor, and do not separate the idea of a laborer from that 
of a slave. Freedom constitutes the_ beau ideal of their exist- 
ence, though it be that kind of freedom, which is enjoyed 
amidst poverty and wretchedness. Whatever enslaves the 
mind enslaves the body. This seems to be sufficiently under- 
stood among them, and is doubtless one cause of their repug- 
nance to the principles of Christianity and the j)ractices of civil- 
ization, which equally impose a system of moral discipline, and 
physical restraint, very formidable to the mind of a simple hunter. 

Another impediment to success may, we think, be found in 
the limited talents and acquirements, both literary and practical, 
of some of the laborers to whom, in our own times, the momen- 
tous task of civilization and conversion has been committed. 
Visionaries and enthusiasts have nowhere accomplished much. 
Practical sound sense is important in this office as well as prac- 
tical piety, and, if it be possible, the two should never be sepa- 
rated. In the judgment of all Christians, the hope of special 
works of divine grace, does not dispense from steady and con- 
tinued exertions on the part of men. The sense that judicious 
means are to be judiciously pursued, does not exclude, but 
rather justifies reliance upon extraordinary interpositions of 
Providence. We speak on this subject, not without having had 
opportunities of personal observation upon the field of missionary 
labor ; and, were it not invidious, we could cite instances of per- 
sons engaged in these high and holy offices, who are not pre- 
eminently qualified 

' To raise the genius, and to mend the heart ' 

The Indian seldom thinks, but when he is compelled to think, 
and then he is not slow to suggest plausible arguments to fortify 
himself in heathenish practices. We may be permitted to in- 
quire, Is it just that persons should be licensed to preach the 
gospel to Indians, who would not be deemed suitable or prom- 
ising candidates to preach among the whites ? Can it be ex- 
pected that he, who is not capacitated to engage the attention 
of European society, where the doctrines of Christianity are 
generally acknowledged, should succeed with cavilling Indians, 
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dispo^d to controvert first principles ? And is such a course 
dealing fairly with a community, whose sympathies have been 
excited, and whose contributions have been drawn forth, for 
the spiritual and moral welfare of the wandering and impover- 
ished tribes that still linger upon our extensive frontiers f We 
make these strictures without personal asperity, and with the 
gincerest wishes for the promotion of a great and good end. 



Art. VI. — Definitions in Political Economy ; preceded by an 
Inquiry into the Rules which ought to guide Political 
Economists in the Definition and Use of their Tentu, 
with Remarks on the Deviation from these Rules in their 
Writings. By the Rev. F. R. Malthus, A. M., F. R. S., 
A. R. S. L., Professor of History and Political Economy 
in the East India College, Hertfordshire. 8vo. pp. 261. 
London. 1827. 

A1.THOUGH we have not the honor to agree with Mr Mal- 
thus in his theory of Population, and even entertain doubts of 
the truth of some of the principles advanced in his treatise on 
Political Economy, we have been pleased with the candor and 
urbanity which in general distinguish his writings. The work 
before us is by no means entirely deficient in these valuable 
qualities, but it is marked, we think, by a little more asperity 
towards persons of a difierent opinion than we have observed 
in those which preceded it. Whether it be that the frequent 
attacks made upon the system on which the author's philo- 
sophical reputation principally rests, have led him to fear that 
the ground is shaking under him, and disturbed in some de- 
gree the serenity of his humor ; or whether (for either supposition 
is perhaps equally tenable) a constantly increasing confidence in 
his peculiar theories induces him to look with diminished tol- 
eration on the supposed errors of opponents ; certain it is, that 
we find in the treatise before us an occasional display of bit- 
terness not exactly proportionate to the nature and aggrava- 
tion of the ofiences, and an air of superiority not always per- 
haps sustained by a corresponding strength of argument. 
Without meaning to attach too much importance to these su- 
perficial blemishes in the style of an eminent philosopher, we 



